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This is a miscellany of the recollections of a 
Fort Wayne journalist and Republican politician of 
long ago. Not only is it a contribution to Lincolniana 
and a linking of Andrew Johnson's presidential career 
with Indiana but it reveals a variety of other historical 
items. A feature story, written by a staff writer, it 
was published by the Indianapolis NEWS January 16, 
1909. It has seemed desirable to eliminate some of 
the material which was repetitious and some which is 
no longer pertinent. In the interest of brevity and 
clarity some editorial emendations cause the text to 
vary somewhat from Mr. Herschell's story. The 
facts, however, have been untouched. With credit to 
Mr. Herschell and thanks to the Indianapolis NEWS, 
the Allen County-Fort Wayne Historical Society pre- 
sents this item of not only local but national signifi- 
cance to its members. 


Rex M. Potterf 
Director of Historical Research 
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I THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 


When the Republican presidential electors of 
Indiana met at the State House in Indianapolis, this 
week (January 1909), to canvass the vote of the state 
at the last general election, and chose former Gover - 
nor Winfield T. Durbin as official messenger to con- 
vey the returns to Washington, the incident awakened 
lively recollections in the mind of at least one Hoosier, 
namely Isaac Jenkinson, then a resident of Richmond. 

Mr. Jenkinson had gained distinction in many 
things, but in none was he more proud than that he 
was the messenger who bore the official returns of 
_ Indiana to Washington in 1860, when Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, were cho- 
sen president and vice-president respectively. Mr. 
Jenkinson was the last living Lincoln elector from In- 
diana. Ashe sat and read of Mr. Durbin's mission 
and its meaning, his thoughts returned to the stirring 
days of 1860. 

Indiana then, as today had thirteen presidential 
electors, two of them from the state at large. The 
presidential election in 1860 fell on Tuesday, Novem - 
ber 6. Indiana had previously been a Democratic 
state, but the trend of sentimenton slaveryran strong - 
ly toward abolition; the Republican hosts triumphed. 
The state was carried by Lincoln and Hamlin. The 
Republican state ticket had also been victorious at the 
election held in October; Colonel Henry S. Lane was 
elected Governor, and Oliver P. Morton, Lieutenant- 


Governor. 

The law then provided that on a day appointed 
the presidential electors meet in the hall of the House 
of Representatives in the old State House. Mr. Jen- 
kinson recalled that it was a bitterly cold day. ‘The 
electors sat shivering in their seats as the old State 
House was not noted for warmth. Notwithstanding 
their discomfort, the electors proceeded to business 
and elected Cyrus M. Allen, of Vincennes, president, 
and John W. Ray, of Madison later of Indianapolis, as 
secretary. After the formal organization had been 
effected it was moved that the electors, having com- 
plied with the law as they interpreted it, move to the 
Bates House, where the Claypool Hotel now stands, 
and complete their business. The roll call of mem- 
bers revealed that all were present, as follows: 

Electors -at-large--Will Cumback and John L. 
Mansfield. 

District electors--First district, Cyrus of Al- 
len; Second district, John W. Ray; Third district, 
Morton C. Hunter; Fourth district, John H. Farquahar; 
Fifth district, Nelson Trusler; Sixth district, Reuben 
A. Riley; Seventh district, John Hanna; Eighth district, 
Samuel A. Huff; Ninth district, James N. Tyner; Tenth 
district, Isaac Jenkinson; Eleventh district, David O. 
Dailey. 

The president of the meeting announced that a 
vote would be taken to name the man to whom would 
fall the honor of acting as messenger to convey re- 
turns to Washington for the official national count. 
Each elector had some little desire in his own heart 
to be the one chosen, for Indiana was new in the Re- 
publican column. When, after discussion, it was de- 
cided to name the messenger from the body of electors 
there present, the situation grew interesting. When a 
vote was taken the returns showed that every man had 
voted for himself except Jenkinson and Judge Huff, of 


Lafayette, who were not candidates. Jenkinson and 
Huff each voted for’a friend among the electors; a tie 
vote was the result. Will Cumback, viewing the situ- 
ation as most amusing, suggested that, as a solution 
of the problem, they "draw cuts." Thirteen plain 
white tickets were cut from a piece of cardboard, all 
of them the same size. On one of them was written 
the name "Abraham Lincoln." It was to be the prize 
winner. 

Colonel John W. Ray produced his hat, and 
thirteen tickets were placed in it, then shaken vigor- 
ously. It was not agreed that the drawing should be 
_ according to each elector's place on the ticket. Cum- 
back, heading the electoral ticket, drew first. He 
drew a blank and laughed about it. Mansfield followed 
and met the same fate. The drawing went on down the 
list of districts until finally it reached Jenkinson, of 
Fort Wayne, representing the old Tenth District. The 
lucky "Abraham Lincoln" ticket had not yet been 
drawn. 

"Suppose we draw together, Dailey,'' said Jen- 
kinson to David O. Dailey, of the Eleventh district, 
his only remaining competitor for the honor. "We will 
each select a ticket and not look at it until both have 
drawn." 

"Agreed, "' answered Dailey, with a laugh. The 
two men then reached cautiously into Ray's hat and 
took out the last two tickets. The moment was in- 
tensely dramatic. Both looked at their tickets simul- 
taneously; on Jenkinson's was the magic name 'Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

"IT win!" shouted Jenkinson, exultant over his 
unexpected good fortune. All warmly congratulated 
him. The returns were then sealedin a large envelope 
and each elector placed his signature on the outside 
attesting the legality. That evening Jenkinson, bear- 
ing the precious electoral certificates, left Indianapolis 


t 


for his home in Fort Wayne, where he immediately 
prepared for his journey to Washington. He wrote his 
friend, Colonel Case, then representing an Indiana 
district in Congress, asking him to reserve a room 
for him at one of the hotels. Case replied that he had 
engaged quarters forhim at the old Washington House. 
Jenkinson took his way to Washington via the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago road, now the Pennsylvania 
line. 

On arriving in Washington Jenkinson was sur- 
prised at his welcome, for he had no sooner reached 
his room than he received a card announcing that Sen- 
ator Hamlin, the newly-elected vice-president, was 
calling on him. There was much interest in the situa- 
tion in Indiana at that time, the state having just come 
into the Republican column. Senator Hamlin and Indi- 
ana's electoral messenger sat long discussing the af- 
fairs of both Indiana and the nation. The war cloud 
was rising and there was much that was serious to 
discuss. 

The next morning Mr. Jenkinson, accompanied 
by Robert Breckenridge, a young Washington lawyer 
whom he knew, went to the Capitol to perform the duty 
imposed on him--that of delivering the returns of In- 
diana to John C. Breckenridge, then the vice-president 
of the United States and a defeated candidate for the 
presidency. Although of the same name, the Brecken- 
ridges were not related. They were friends, however, 
and the young lawyer had no difficulty in finding the 
Vice-President for Indiana's messenger. After formal 
introductions Mr. Jenkinson presented his envelope to 
the vice-president, who received it with a smile. The 
package was bulky and told a story of Democratic de- 
feat. 

"That's a sockdollager!" he said with a laugh. 


II NEWS OF SECESSION 


-Mr. Jenkinson then began a round of Washing - 
ton life that gave him insight to men and events. He 
knew Representative Schuyler Colfax of South Bend, 
Indiana well, and by the latter's guidance was admitted 
to many interesting places in the capital. While sit- 
ting in the press gallery of the House on the afternoon 
of December 20, 1860, he heard of the secession of 
South Carolina from the Union. Jenkinson observed a 
member of the House moving nervously from his seat 
to the anterooms and back again. Finally the man 
arose and asked recognition from the Speaker. It was 
granted. 

"IT beg to announce to this House, " he said, ex- 
citedly, "that I have just received a telegram saying 
that my state, South Carolina, has seceded from the 
Union!" 

Then he dropped into his seat. 

"The announcement surprised me most be- 
cause of the manner in which it was received," re- 
lated Mr. Jenkinson. "Not a ripple of excitement fol- 
lowed and the House went on with its business without 
taking notice of the ominous announcement." 


III ANDREW JOHNSON'S DENUNCIATION 
OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN 


Mr. Colfax and Mr. Jenkinson were going down 
the Capitol steps one afternoon when another gentleman 
drew up beside them. It was Andrew Johnson. Intro- 
ductions followed and the three walked on together. 
Johnson began a vehement attack on President Buchanan 
and was at the height of his denunciation when a figure 
strode rapidly by them. It was President Buchanan. 


The latter had heard, but Johnson did not desist in his 
fiery denunciation of the chief executive. 


IV THE NOMINATION OF ANDREW JOHNSON 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


This story of Andrew Johnson recalled to Mr. 
Jenkinson's mind another story, one that is of historic 
importance and which related to Indiana's part in the 
nomination of Johnson for vice-president on the ticket 
with Lincoln at Baltimore in 1864. Lincoln had been 
nominated for the second time and the contest for the 
vice-presidential nomination seemed to be between 
Johnson, of Tennessee, and Dickinson, of New York. 

When Indiana's twenty-six delegates went to 
Baltimore, related Mr. Jenkinson, they had been in- 
structed to vote for Johnson for vice-president on the 
first ballot. Just why nobody seemed to know, but 
gossip saidit was due to the influence wielded by Judge 
Gooding, a Union Democrat of Greenfield. Hewasa 
warm friend of the impetuous Johnson. On the night 
of their arrival in Baltimore the Hoosier delegates 
went into caucus to complete plans for the convention 
of the morrow. They were for Johnson, but did not 
seem to know why. Their instructions from the Indi- 
ana State convention were to vote for Johnson on the 
first ballot--merely as a compliment to the Tennes- 
seean--and were then to switch to Dickinson, of New 
York, on the second ballot. 

The caucus decided to send out a committee of 
"feelers" to discover what the sentiment was among 
other delegations. The "feelers" came back and re- 
ported that they had heard no Johnson talk. This puz- 
Zled the Hoosiers all the more. They were "in- 
structed, '' however, and decided to stand pat for John- 


son on the first ballot. 

When the roll call of states for the nomination 
of a candidate for vice-president began the next day 
there were scattering votes for both candidates, John- 
son and Dickinson. When Indiana's turn came the 
state voted a solid delegation of twenty-six votes for 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee. The Hoosier vote 
caused surprise in the convention. Instantly there 
was commotion. ‘The leaders of the Iowa delegation, 
next on the list, ran over to the Indiana section of the 
hall and asked if that was their instruction. On re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply they went back to their 
delegation; a few minutes later Iowa voted solidly for 
the Tennesseean. Ohio came next and followed the 
lead of Indiana and Iowa. This brought the convention 
to an uproar and a bandwagon stampede for Johnson 
followed. 7 

"I believe that Indiana was responsible for 
Johnson's nomination," declared Mr. Jenkinson. "I 
was adelegate to that convention and knew why Indiana 
had been instructed for Johnson. It was partly a com- 
pliment to Judge Gooding. It was our intention to go 
to Dickinson on the second ballot. We did not dream 
that Johnson would be nominated. When he handed out 
that complimentary first ballot the stampede began 
and Johnson was nominated."’ 


V CAREER OF ISAAC JENKINSON 


Mr. Jenkinson had much to do with the political 
and education affairs of Indiana. Born in Piqua, Ohio, 
in 1825 he moved to Deerfield, Randolph County, In- 
diana, when only a small boy and settled there with 
his parents. President Tyler appointed him as post- 
master of Deerfield when he was only seventeen years 


old. When he was twenty-one he was elected justice 
of the peace. : 

During his young manhood he moved to Fort 
Wayne and became identified with that growing town's 
interests. He was one of the organizers of the Re- 
publican party in Allen County in 1856 and made his 
first Republican speech in Fort Wayne, then the cita- 
del of Indiana democracy. When the war of the rebel- 
lion came on, Governor Morton made him a recruiting 
officer in the state, and he devoted all of his time to 
the cause. In 1863, in partnership with David W. 
Jones, he founded the Fort Wayne GAZETTE, now the 
JOURNAL-GAZETTE, and continued its publication 
for several years. Jones did not long remain in Fort 
Wayne journalistic harness. The GAZETTE met many 
difficulties, but successfully survived them. 

He became a publisher of the Richmond PAL- 
LADIUM, then the second oldest newspaper in Indiana. 
It was preceded several years by the WESTERN SUN, 
of Vincennes. Mr. Jenkinson established the PALLA- 
DIUM in the daily field and continued as its editor for 
twenty years, during which time he served as post- 
master of Richmond. It is a matter of local history 
that every editor of the PALLADIUM down to the time 
of Rudolph G. Leeds, was at some time or other the 
postmaster of Richmond. 

Mr. Jenkinson was assigned to an important 
post by President Grant in 1869, that ofconsul to Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He remained there until 1874. 

When he retired in 1907 he had for thirty-five 


years been a member of the board of trustees of Indi- - 


ana University at Bloomington. He had been the pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Purdue University at 
Lafayette, having been present when the site was se- 
lected for Purdue's first building. 

He fought long to make Indiana University a 
coeducational institution. That cause finally triumphed 


in 1867, when he succeeded in getting the other trus- 
tees to vote to admit Miss Sarah Parke Morrison as a 
student. Miss Morrison was the first woman gradu- 
ate, receiving her diploma in 1869. Later, she lived 
many years in Knightstown, Indiana. Mr. Jenkinson 
was also instrumental in the purchase of the land 
forming the campus of Indiana University. 


| 1212234 
VI ISAAC JENKINSON'S HISTORICAL MEMENTOS 


This veteran journalist, politician and public 
servant enjoyed a comfortable old age. He retained 
many mementos of bygone days which told stories of 
his active life. One of them was a silk badge bearing 
the names of the Indiana electors of 1860, of which he 


| was the last. He also had a ballot of the state election 


of 1860, which was headed by Lane and Morton, for 
governor and lieutenant-governor. On this ticket was 
the name of Benjamin Harrison, candidate for Reporter 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Jenkinson also had an old 
badge that he wore in 1856 for Fremont, the first Re- 
publican candidate for president. Another treasure 
was a Henry Clay badge. These old relics of bygone 
days and Mr. Jenkinson's stories were living pages 
from the history of Indiana. 


W.M. HERSCHELL 


Indianapolis NEWS 1/16/1909 
13:1 
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